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INTRODUCTION 



In the current 1967-1968 Title I evaluation, the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction Title I unit haj elected to use the U. S. Office of 
Education national survey instruments for collection and analysis of sta- 
tistical data on Wisconsin schools. These survey instruments consist of 
optical scanning (op-scan) principal, teacher and pupil forms. 

All elementary schools receiving Title I funds were required to 
respond. The principal form provided budgetary and enrollment uata as 
well as information on school facilities, personnel and socio-economic 
status of the student body. All homeroom teachers of second, fourth 
and sixth grade pupils reported on their educational background, teaching 
experience and composition and organization of their class. The teachers 
also selected a 20^ systematic random sample of pupils. Demographic in- 
formation, achievement data and behavioral observations established a 
profile of the individual student on the pupil form. 

A total of 55^ principal fonfis, 2,823 teacher forms and lU,059 pupil 
forms were received in the state Title I office. A stratified random 
sampling from this population provided data for the descriptive and in- 
ferential statistics in this report and represent a population of approxi- 
mately 50^ of all schools and 97^ of all school districts in the state of 
Wisconsin. The size of sample varied among principal, teacher and pupil 
forms and was determined by choice of data analysis and number of complete, 
accurate respondent forms in each of the above categories. Sampling 
number (N) for pupil forms was 13% ^ teacher forms, 20^, and principal forms, 
k0% of the respective populations. 



As the general purpose of these data analyses is estimation as well as 
statistical inference, the N of each subgroup or stratum in the ssonple is 
proportional to that existing in the population. 

Stratification was necessary for several reasons. It assured repre- 
sentation of all school districts by size and thus homogeneous data within 
the stratum. It also allowed a comparison of Title I schools , pupils and 
services across a broad continuum of socio-economic levels ranging from 
isolated rural communities to ma^or cities. Stratification of school 
districts is shown in Table 1. 



Table 1 

Stratification of Schools by Size of District 



Strata 


Number of students 
in school district 


1 


0-699 


2 


700-1399 


3 


lUoO-2099 


h 


2100-U999 


5 


5000-9999 


6 


10,000-2U,999 


7 


25,000-U9,999 


8» 


50 ,000-99 ,999 


9 


100,000 & over 



*Wo school districts are i dent i led in this stratum. 



Generally, stratified sampling presupposes some knowledge of population 
characteristics included in the stratification. As shown in Table 2, school 
district size or stratum corresponds with geographical location*, the small 
school districts reveal a high concentration of pupils in isolated rural 
areas and small cities or towns; the larger districts are represented in 
middle-size and large cities. Primary and secondary areas of concentration 
of school populations within each strat\im are also identified. 
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Note: Appendix A, Principal form. Question 22. 



In suDimaiy, stratification allows a discrete "telescopic view” of 
Wisconsin's Title I schools, pupils and programs rather than an overview. 
Data in this report are divided into 3 parts, as follows: 

Part I. Characteristics of Title I schools and teaching staff. 

Part II. Cross-tahulations and analyses of data on pupils in 
Title I schools. 

Part III. Rate of Learning studies: achievement data on Title I 

and non-Title I students. 



ERIC 



PERCENT OF TOTAL ENROLli4ENT 



PART I 



A 40^ random aampiLlng of prlncipaX fo3?B?,s prcvldad dt scrip ciTO statisti-;:';^ 
comparing student enrollmenti school budget, school , school per- 
sonnel , 8oolo**eoonomio status of students and attendance across 

strata# Data on the background, eatpezdenoe and class org^uxization of teachers 
in the 2nd,4th and 6th grades are also included in this section# 

Enrollment infozuiation from the principal form revoal& a major con- 
centration of students in compensatory' education programs in the larger city 
Title I schools (see fig. 1). 




Figure 1 shows the distribution of students participating in compensatory 
programs in Title I schools, I967-1968, 

Note#— Appendix Ai Principal form, question l-f,03# 
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Data on absenteeism supports this emphasis of compensatory programs in 
the city Title I schools. An almost direct inverse relationship of attendance 
rate to size of school district is observed with the poorest attendance rate 
or highest absenteeism in city school. The relationship of absentee rate,, 
defined by percentage of students enrolled attending school daily, to school 
district alze is shown in Table 3. 
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Table 3 



The Relationship of School District Size to Percentage 
of Students Enrolled Who Attend School Daily 





Strata 


School district Size 


Location^ 


% enrolled who 
attend school daily^* 
(rank ordered) 


i" 


2 


700-1399 


Rural area, isolated 
Small city or town 


93. 5U 


i 

1 

i 

t 


1 


0-699 


Rural area, isolated 
Small city or town 


91.21 


i 

i 

1 


3 


1400-2099 


Small city or town 
Rural area, isolated 


90.95 


) 

I 

) 

i 


5 


5000-9999 


Small city or town 
Suburb 

Middle size city 


86.01 


f 


U 


2100-4999 


Small city or town 
Rural area, isolated 
Suburb 


87.98 




T 


25000-49999 


Middle size city 
Suburb 


86.53 




6 


10000-24999 


Middle size city 
Small city or town 


86.52 




9 


100000 & over 


Large city 


83.93 




8 


50000-99999 




MEAN: 68. 5T 



* See Table_2 - 

** [stratum X of average daily attendance , ll-oT 
1+ stratum X of ave rage daily attendance, U~68 

L 2 

Stratum Y, 19 ^f^i 9 ^b enrollment 



Note; 



Appendix A, principal form, questions 1-a, 1-b, 03. 



PEP.CEI'JT Il^CPEASE OR DECREASE HI SCHOOL EriROLUtETITS 



The pattern of growth in enrollment of Title I sehools is seen in a 
comparison of total enrollment figures from 1965-1966 to I 967 -I 968 (Fig, 2), 
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Although there is a trend toward Increased enrollment in Title I schools 
observed in strata 3, 4 and 5, this growth is statistically nonsignificant. 
There is, however, rec">gnition of major school district consolidations 
occurring in these strata between 196f and 1968; many rural schools com- 
bined into single districts; others joined districts located in small 
cities or towns adding to the school population of the larger community. 

Title I schools, accordingly, reflect this fact. 

Enrollment data on Title I schools in the larger districts appears 
related to socio-economic status of the student body. Strata 7 and 9 
reveal loss or negligible gain in enrollment in each stratum when com- 
pared to other strata or districts (Pig. 2), There is alsd a critically 
high percentage of Title I schools within strata 7 and 9 showing a 
decrease in socio-economic status of the student body (Pig. 3). A 
linear relationship between attendance areas serving residential-com- 
mercial-industrial neighborhoods and a decrease in socio-economic status 
of the student body is also found (Pig. 3). A similar relationship is 
observed between primarily residential attendance areas and an increase 
in socio-economic status of student body (Fig. 4), 



PERCENT OF SCHOOLS IN STPATUI4 




Figure 3 shows the relationship of residential-oommercial-indtustrial 
neighborhoods to decrease in socio-economic status of attendance area. 
Note,— Appendix Ai Principal form, questions 21, 23* 
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PERCENT OF SCHOOLS IN STRATUM 



t 



80 L 



5 . 



/ V 



/ 



^ of schools in each 
stratiBi living in 
p5:*imai*ily residential 

neighborhoods 

^ of schools in each 
stratum showing an 
increase in socio- 
economic status of 
attendance area 






-N 



5 

STRATA. 



Fig*^ shows the relationship between ■residential neighborhoods and 
increase in socio-economic status of attendance area# 

Note.— Appendix At Principal form, Questions 21 , 23 * 
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The proportion of Title I school *s total budget appropriated from 
state and federal funds for compensatory education has increased each 
year from 1965-1966 through 1967-1968. Nevertheless, all strata with 
the exception of Milwaukee (stratum showed a decrease in federal and 
state appropriations during the current 1967-1968 school year. The 
percentage of Title I school’s total budget for compensatory education • 
was also found to generally increase with size of school district or 
stratum (Fig. 5). 
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~ — 1967-1968 X « 8 , 44 /j 

1966-1967 X “ 8.10^ 

1965-1966 X = 6,2?:^ 




--3;; § 3 Zj— 5 6 7 ^ 

8TilATA 

ng. 5 shows the porosntage of Title 1 school’s tot^ ioA7 

from State and Federal funds for compensatory education for 1965-1966 ,196b-190/' 

& 1967 - 1968 . 

note,— Appendix Ai Principal form, Question 04,05,06, 
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Table k shows considerable variability in program emphasis among 
Title I schools* Nevertheless, compensatory funding across all grades 
assumes a surprisingly normal distribution. As expected, the greater 
proportion of federal and state funds was spent on projects in the 
elementary schools* Data reflects a wider distribution of compensatory 
funds across .grades in the smaller districts ; this seems to represent 
an artifact of sampling the smaller district populations. Principals 
reporting from the smaller district are more likely to include grades 
K through 12 than principals in the larger districts where elementary 
schools are usually administratively independent of the Junior high or 
high school. 
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Note: Appendix A: principad form, question 07-9. 
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Monies appropriated from state and federal funds to Title I schools 
provided compensatory services in the range of 100-200 dollars per pupil 
in the majority of school districts. A large percentage of students re- 
ceived services in the 200-400 dollai range also. Exper.diture per pupil 
appears to he distributed fairly evenly among dollar levels ranging from 
5-50 dollars to 200-400 dollars. These data are shown In Table 5 . 



Tabl]f 5 



The Percentage of Pupils Who Have Received 
State and Federally Funded Compensatory Services at Each 
Dollar Level Within Each Stratum 



^ STRATA 

1 

{ 

t 

1 


5 - 50 * 

a year per 


50-100$ 

a year per 
pupil - 


DOLLAR LEVEL 
100 - 200 $ 
a year per 
pupil 


200 - 400 $ 
a year per 
pupil 


More than 400$ 
a year per pupil 


i 1 


29 . 5 ^ 


11.54 


31.61 


18.33 


8.98 


‘ 2 


28.76 


9.63 


44.32 


14.90 


2.39 


I 3 


15. U2 


7.42 


27.36 


46.37 


3.43 

: 

5 




13.77 


14.63 


4i.31 


27.12 


3.17 


! 5 


17.30 


21.14 


17.47 


30.13 


13.96 


' 6 

j 

i 


22.54 


7.68 


31.87 


37.91 


0.00 


! 

\ 

' 9 


4.82 


5.87 


82.39 


6.92 


0.00 


No data available 








NEAN 

1 MEDIAN 


18.87 

17.30 


11.13 

9.63 


39.47 

31.87 


25.95 

27.12 


4.56 

3.43 


Note: 


Appendix A: 


principal form, 


question 8 . 
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Data reported on Title I school buildings generally reflect the 
socio-economic status and attendance areas of the school. More than 
one-half of Wisconsin's Title I schools were built before World War II 
(see Fig. 6). Findings also reveal 89 . 28 ^ of Title I school buildings 
in stratum 9 are over 4o years old. All other strata show 60 % or less 
of their Title I schools in this age bracket. 



PSRCEiJT OF TITLE I SCHOOLS IH EACH AGE CATEGORY 




Figi6 shows percentage of all Title I schools in Wisconsin that fall in 
each age category. 

Not©,— Appendix At Principal form, question 11, 



The mejopity of Title X gchool^j have libraries ranging in size from 
1500 to above 10,000 volumes; library facilities show little or no dif- 
ferentiation across strata* These findings, as shown in Table 6, are not 
unexpected. The size of school libraries is usually determined by the 
student population in the immediate area. The reader is reminded that 
the present study involves Title % schools within districts* However, 
enrollment figures for Individual schools, while showing variability, are 
usually found to be comparable. 
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The percentage of full time equivalents of classroom teachers, 
special instructional personnel, health and pupil personnel in Title X 
schools is sho^m in Table T. Professional staffing of Title I schools 
reflects grea.ter emphasis on pupil pe T'-^nnel services in the larger districts. 



Table 7 



Percentage of Professional Staff Members 
Available to Pupils in Title I Schools 



: STRATA Regular classroom Special Instructional Health jaersonnel Psychological : 

teachers personnel (speech, phy- (school nurse, personnel,socialj 

sical education, reading, physician, etc.) workers ,counse- ; 

i etc.) lors , e-t ^,!.^ i 



! 

f 

■ 1 

) 


T 9 . 1 t 0 


20.00 


1 

1 .10 

4 


1 

.50 


j 

1 ^ 


77.60 1 


17.62 


1 

i I.U5 

i 


1 3.33 


t 

1 3 

1 » 


i 

76.27 : 


19.10 


i 2.28 


; 2.35 

1 


\ i 

i h ' 

j 

\ 


72.95 


! 19.30 

1 

1 21,08 

j 


j 3.7? 


I 3.98 

1 


i 

; 5 ■ 


65.73 


j 5.52 

j 


1 7.67 

i 


i 6 

i 


70. UU 


i 19 .'37 


! 2.95 

> 


: 7 . 2 ^ 


i T 


81.75 


: 12.98 


1 1.72 


3.55 


! 9 


77.68 


11.85 


! 2.9 h 


i 7.53 



Note: Appendix A, principal form, question IT. 






Employment of teacher aide services was most frequently contracted in 
the larger school districts. While 92.48^ of the teachers in strata 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 stated they had no assistance whatsoever, only 7k,27% of the 
teachers in strata 6,7 and 9 reported lack of classroom help. This dif- 
ference in teaching aides in 2nd, 4th and 6th grade classrooms in Title I 
schools was supported by the fact that 25.07^ of teachers from the larger 
districts reported some part time classroom assistance while only 6.l8^ 
of the teachers in the smaller districts had the same services. 

Class organization was similar across all strata with two exceptions; 
departmentalized and imgraded classes were found more frequently in 
larger school districts. Ability grouping, tracking, the assistance of 
specialist teachers, and team tea<ihing were comparable classroom char- 
acteristics across all strata. 

Administrative duties of school principals in Title I schools 
varied according to the size of district in which they were employed. 

Fewer principals in the larger districts had extra teaching duties 
although almost all found themselves teaching in emergencies. This is 
shown in Table 8. 



Table 8 



Percentage of Title I School Principals 
'With Additional Teaching Duties 



STPJVTA 

\ 


No additional 
teaching duties 


Teaching 1 or 
more x*egularly 
schedules classes 


f 

t 

f 

Teach only in | 

emergency situations 

1 


i 

1 ^ 


36.38 


i 56.92 


6, TO ; 


2 


k9.2J 


34 . T9 


15.94 ! 

t 

i 


I ^ 


51.22 


36.58 


12.20 




U5.TT 




6.T8 j 

1 

{ 


5 


62,50 


12.50 


25.00 


6 


69.23 


19.24 


11.53 I 


1 T 


T3.3^ 


6.66 


20.00 


, ^ 

! 9 


60 . T2 


0.00 


39.28 ‘ 


i 









Note; Appendisc A, principal form, question l6. 
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Distribution of teachers by sex appears to reflect a fairly hetero- 
geneous x^opul0>tion across all strata although means for school districts 
'vrith under 10,000 students compared with means for school districts with 
10,000 or more students show a slight increase in the number of male 
teachers employed in the larger districts. These data are shown in 
Table 9» 



Table 9 

Percentage of Male and Female 2nd, Hth and 6th 
Grade. Teachers ; Distribution Across Strata* 



Sex 


1 


2 


3 


STRATA X 

h 5 (1,2, 3,4, 5) 


6 


7 


9 


X 

(6,7 ,9) 


Male 


11.62 


9.24 


12.30 


18.75 


10.52 12.1+9 


26.66 


13.04 


99.80 


16. 40 


Female 


88.38 


90. T6 


8T.T0 


81.25 


89.1+8 8T.51 


73.34 


86.96 


90.20 


83.50 



*Means for grouped strata are underlined. 
Note: Appendix B, teacher form, question 1. 



It is interesting to note that stratum 6 has the greatest percentage 
of male 2nd, Uth and 6th grade teachers as well as the largest annual 
starting salary for beginning teachers with B.A. degrees (see Fig. T). 

Teachers in smaller school districts are seemingly more experienced 
according to findings reported in Table 10. Over 50 % of the teaching 
staff in strata 1 through 5 have had 10 years or more teaching experience 
while 31.811^ of the teachers in strata 6 through 9 fall in this same 
category. This difference was also observed in relation to limited teaching 
experience; only 1T.06^ of the teachers in strata 1 through 5 as opposed to 
32.83^ of teachers in strata 6 through 9 have taught for 3 years or less. 




Table 10 



Years of Full Time Tsachin/; Experience of 
2nd, Uth and 6th Grade Teachers in Title I 
Schools: Percentage in each category 



I=— — ^ 

strata ' 

i 1 

i ■ 

< 


Under 3 years 
teaching exper- 
ience 


i Over 3 years & | 

j less than 10 j 

years . 


1 

1 


10 years or , 

more ! 


i 1 

! 1,2.3,U,5 ; 


IT. 06 1 

; 


j 

! ! 
1 30.95 ; 


i 

51.99 ; 


i 6,7,9 

i - -- - - - - 


32.83 


35.36 ; 

^ . . i 




31.81 : 

i 



Note: Appendix B: teacher form, question 2. 



In summary, there is a fairly even distribution of teachers with 
comparable teaching experience in the larger districts while smaller 
school districts have a greater proportion of teachers who have taught 
for longer periods of time. 

Teachers in the smaller school districts also appear to have 
greater environmental stability. The findings in Table 11 point to a 
significant difference between the percentage of teachers in the small 
and large districts who have taught in the same school for a period of 
10 years or more. An inverse relationship of years taught in the same 
school to stratum is also observed in the category of under 3 years. 



r 



mae 11 

Years Taught in the Same School by 2nd, Hh and 6th 
Grade Teachers in Title I Schools : 

Percentage in each Category 



1 

I strata 

L 


Less than 
3 years 


At least 3 years 
but less than 10 


10 years or 
more 

i 


1 

1,2, 3,4, 5 


36.53 




39.48 


23.99 


6,7,9 


49.87 

: i 




36.95 


13.18 



Note: Appendix B: teacher form, question 3. 



Both Tables 10 and 11 establish the not unexpected relationship 
of teaching experience to environmental stability; the teachers with 
the most experience have remained in their teaching positions for the 
longest periods of time. The obverse is true of teachers with the least 
experience. 

Larger districts appear to have teaching staffs with better 
educational backgrounds. More teachers in the smaller districts are 
employed with no degree or less than a B.A. degree (fig. ^). 



Districts under 10,000 
students (strata 1 , 2, 3, U, $ ) 




Districts, 10,000 or 

more students (Strata 6, 7, 9 ) 



EZ2 



fH 

o 

o 

w 

C 

O 



o 
* ■*« 

i.^.i 

S 3 

C2 

HI 

< 

cn 

irZ 

»-Am 

M 

Sr* 

(xi 

O 

W 

O 

!2: 

Cxi 

o 

ft. 



7^ - 




Ito "Segreecr" 
less than BA 



BA 
degree 




BA-V30 credits 
or Masters 



& 



HA+30 credits 
or Masters 



Ph. D 



Fig. 7 shows the percentage of teachers in 2nd,‘Uth & 6th grades in Title I schoolf 
who fall in each of the above categories. 

Note. — Appendix B: Teacher form, Question U. 




There are also relatively few teachers in Wisconsin who are members 
of a minority group. In strata 1 , 2 , 3, ^,6 & T , no teachers in the 20% 
random sample were identified as belonging to any minority group. 

Stratum 5 reported 2.505? of their teaching staff as Negro while stratum 
9 reported that 2h,0'f% of their staff were Negro. An additional 1.855? 
w?re identified as Oriental in stratum 9* 

Teaching staff in Wisconsin's Title I schools have had a marked 
increase in salaries over the past 3 years (see fig. IS) • All schools 
in all districts show relatively proportional increases. Stratum 6, 
representing districts with populations of 10,000 to 24,000 offered the 
highest salaries. Teacher salaries were the lowest in the smallest 
and most rural districts. 



*Appendix A: principal form, question 10. 



SALARY SCHEDULE 






1 




3 ' 5 6 ’ 7 9 . 

STRATA 

Fig* 8 shows incroas© in annuaX salary of beginning teachers ’(with B«A» 
degree) in Title I schools in each stratvjn. 

Note • —"Appendix A: Principal foran, question 07-10, 
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PART I - SUMMARY 

Title 7 scI ools in Wisconsin represent the entire student population 
Ox- the staio.. Title I schools vere stratified by school district si7.e; 
this permitted homogeneous grouping of schools and identification of 
districts not only by size but also by geographical location and socio- 
status of the population area. 

The major concentration of students in compensatory education pro- 
grains was found in Title I city schools. Students in Title I city 
schools also had the poorest attendance rate with absenteeism inversely 

related to size of school district. 

Title I school enrollments have increased the most in districts 
with student populations of approximately 1500 to 10,000; the large in- 
crease in enrollment in these districts seems to be an artifact of school 
district consolidation. Significant relationships were found between a 
decrease in socio-economic status of the student body and the neighborhood 
served by the Title I school. A similar relationship was found between 
rising socio-economic status of the student body and middle-class residen- 
tial communities. 

Although the proportion of Title I school appropriations received 
from state and federal funds for compensatory education has increased 
over the last 3 years, all strata except strata 9 showed a decrease in 
appropriations during the current 196T-1968 school year. Expenditures 
per pupil appear to be fairly evenly distributed across dollar levels of 
$5,00 - $50.00 to $200.00 - $U00.00. 
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Library facilities appear to be comparable across all strata although 
Wisconsin's Title I schools are aging rapidly; more than one-half of the 
Title I school buildings are over 30 years old. Almost 90^ of the Title I 
school build..ngs in stratum 9 are vears or older. 

Professional staffing of Title I schools reflects greater emphasis 
on pupil pex-sonnel services in the larger districts ; teachers in the 
larger districts also have more teaching aides and assistants. Almost 
all elementary principals found themselves teaching in emergencies al- 
though fever principals in the larger districts had extra teaching duties 
assigned. 

Female teachers outnumber male teachers by a ratio of about 9/1; 
more male teachers are employed in the larger districts than in the smaller 
districts- The stratum showing the greatest salary increase over the 
past three years also has the most male facility members. 

Teachers in smaller districts are older, more experienced and tend 
to stay in one teaching position for a longer period of time. Age and 
teaching experience do not appear to be related to educational training ; 
larger sctiool districts have better trained teachers. 

Few teachers in Wisconsin are members of a minority group; teachers 
with minority • group membership are found primarily in metropolitan areas. 

Class organization in Title I schools was similar in all strata al- 
though departmentalized and ungraded classes seemed to be more characteristic 
of the larger districts. 
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CROSS TABULATIONS AND MAIiYSES OP BATA 
ON PUPILS IN TITLE I SCHOOLS 

ASimost all questions ftm. the pupil fom were used in the data analyses; 
items were omitted if comparable data were reported in other parts of the 
1967“19^8 Title I evaluation. Questions were organized in 5 units as follows: 

1. Charactesr?,stics of Title I and non-Title I Pupils 

2. The Title I Instructional Program aiid the Title I Pupil 

3. Learning Experiences of Title I and non-Title I Pupils 
Other than Regular School Year Program 

^ . Additional Factors Related to Pupil* a Self-Concept and 
School Achievement 

$itle I and non-Title X pupils were defined according to the pupil's 
participation in compensatory education programs for the academic year, 1967- 
1968. All cross tabulations and chi square values were between Title I 

and non-Title I pupils; Title I and non-Title pupils were also evaluated 

/ 

across strata on selected variables. 

Data represent only Title I schools. Title I imd non-Tltle I pupils 
in grades 2, 4 or 6, combined grades 2 , 4, 6, or Title I and non-Title 1 
pupils in grades 2, 4, 6^ across strata. Findings are not to be generalised 
to grades 1 through 6 in Title I schools or to grades 1 through 6 in other 
elementary schools in Wisconsin; enough differences were foundbbetveen 
grades to preclude generalization. 

A 15^ stratified systematic random sampling of the population of l4,0‘>9 
pupil forms established an initial sampling N of 2,114 respondents. Missing 
or unusable data reduced the N to between 1433 and 1702 subjects, depending 

See footnote on following page. 
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upon the question or data used; sample size required for valid statistical 
inference meets and exceeds criteria of 10% of population parameters. 

All Title I non-Title I camparisons are based on unequal Ns ; Title I 
pupils comprised approximately one fourth of the total N for each study while 
the remaining three fourths were non-Title 1 pupils. A number of the indivi~ 
dual studies report several chi square values with differing levels of sig- 

I 

nificance, the level of significance for the non-Title I pupils being always 
greater than the level of significance for the Title I pupils. Significance 
levels for Title I and non-Title I pupils on a given study or set of variables 
should therefore be evaluated within the context of unequal Ns. No sig- 
nificance levels are reported that are larger than p<C*02. 

Minority group membership, preschool, and neglected, delinquent and 
migrant Ns are very small; studies are reported but should be viewed with 
caution. 

Most of the data in this section are derived from teachers' "estimates” 
of family and student characteristics. These estimates represent ex post 
facto Judgments, if not circumstantial evidence, particularly in the area of 
behavior ratings. Use of teacher estimates will be discussed in greater 
detail in the conclusions. 

^i square statistic is used with qualitative data or discrete 
variables and reports the number of individuals falling in well de- 
fined classes. Its purpose is to find out whether or not a given 
set of data approximate a normal or "chi square" distribution; in 
effect, it compares observed numbers to expected or average numbers 
in a given cell when the hypothesis is true to given theoretical 
values. The level of significance implies that if we draw another 
sample from the same population as the first sample, both the sam- 
ple mean and standard deviation may be expected to be different 
from the values obtained in the first sample. The use of the .02 
level of significance means that we are expressing our degree of 
confidence, that in repeated sampling, with expected differing 
values , the inference concerning our sample will still be essential- 
ly correct 98 times in 100. It follows that the .01 level of 
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significance implies that the inference concerning our sample will 
he essentially correct 99 times in 100, and the .001 level essen« 
tially correct 999 times in 1000. Although the N of the sample 
is small in comparison to the total population, use of the ,02, 

.01 and .001 levels of significance establish not only the identity 
of the sample with that of the population but also determines the 
significance of relationship bet’-^een variables. 



miT 1: CHARACTERIS^riCS OP TITLE I AND NON-TITLE I PUPILS 

Absentee rate of Title I and non-Title I pupils did not differ in 
grades 2 and 6. However, findings suggest a significant difference between 
Title I and non-Title I pupils in grade k (p<.02) and across grades 2, 

6 (p<.02). Differences between Title I and non-Title I pupils within 
grade k account for the significant chi square value across grades 2, It, 

6. These data are shown in Table 12. 



TABLE 12 

Chi Square Values : Title I x non-Title I Pupils x Absentee 

Rate for Grades 2, it & 6 and Combined Grades 2, it, 6 



: : 

Grade 


x2 


df 


2 


1.T933?* 


5 


k 


lit.l500H«> 


5 


6 


4,9985it 




2,ij,6 


13.76981* 


5 



* p<.02 

Note^^i^Appendix C, Part I, question 1 and it; Part II, question 1. 



Differences in absentee rates appear to be attributable to the 
greater number of non-Title I pupils who were absent for less than 5 days 
while Title I pupils had higher absentee rates in periods of absence of 







5 - 10 , 11 - 20 , snd 40 + days. Althoiigh non-Title I pupils showed higher 
t-hsetiteei&a In the 21—30 and 33,-^0 day categories, th^sse differences were 
no longer eyident when categories were combined under "5 days and over” 
and compared with ”leBS than 5 days” i^r Title I and noa^ Title I pupils. 
These data are shown in Table 13. 

TABLE 13 

Absentee rates of Title I and non»Title I Pupils in Grade 4 
and Grades S,U,6; Percentage Palling in Each Category^ 

Periods of Title I non-Title I Title I non-Title I 

Absence Grade 4 Grad^ 2,4,6 



5 dasf's 


44.95 


5.9.-J5 




44.71 




5.3.13 


or less 














5-10 days 


34.86*' 


27.7? 




31.40 




26.86 


11-20 days 


14.68 


8.00 




19.11 




12.93 


21-30 days 


3.67 


^5.04 4.00 


M.25 


3.41 


55.28 


3.75; 


31“40 days 


O'.OO 


s50 




.34 




1.00 


40•^ days 


1.83_ 


OoOO 




1.02 




.33 



*^rne highest percentage in the catego ies of ”5 days or less” and ”5 days 
or mere” is underlined. 

I>otoi Appendix C; Part I, question 1 and 4; Part II, question 1. 

N « i644 (Grades 2,4,6) 

Environmental stability of migrant and non-migrant children were com- 
pared. As expected, no differences were found between Title I an/d non- 
Title I migrant children in grades 2, 4, 6, and number of schools attended; 
all migrant children were therefore assumed equally transient. However, 
■w^hen Titls: I Mgrant and non-migrant children were compared with non-Title I 



o 




r 



migrant and non-migrant children, data reflected the presence of the less 
stable migrant population in the Title I group. A significant difference 
(p<.0l) was found between number of schools attended and Title I and non- 
Title I pupils in grades 2, 4, 6. These data are shown in Table lU, 



TABLE 14 



Chi Square Values : Title I x non-Title I x Number 
of Schools Attended x Migrant non-Migrant Status 



Variables 


Grade 




df 


Title I X non« 
Title I X non- 
Migrant Status 
X Number of 
Schools Attended 


2,4,6 


8.80589 


5 


Title I X non- 
Title I X Migrant 
Status X Number of 
Schools Attended 


2,4,6 


2.83333 


3 


Title I X non- 
Title I X Migrant 
non-Migrant status 
by Number of 
Schools Attended 


2,4,6 


16 . 71653 ** 


5 


** p<.01 

Note: Appendix C: 
N = 148T 


Part I, question 1^28,29; Part II, 


question 1 



Significant differences were found between minority group membership 
and Title I non-Ti‘cle I status for pupils in grades 4 and 6. The chi square 
value for combined grades 2, 4, 6, was highly significant (p<^.00l); the 
significance level appears to be a function of the increased N. These chi 
square values are shown in Table 15. 



LerIc 



/ 



/ 
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TABLE 15 

Chi Sq.uare Values : Title I x non -title I x Minority 
Group Mamhership in Grades 2^k and 6, and Grades 2,4,6 



Grade 




df 


2 


4.71800 


4 


4 


15.45882»« 


4 


'6 


1T.18094»* 


4 


2,4,6 


31.20731^^* 


6 


p<.01 

PC. 001 

Note : Appendix C : 


Part I, question 23; Part II, 


question 1. 



lata analysis revealed that differences were due primarily to the 
inclusion of the response identifying approximately 90% of both Title I 
and non-Title I pupils as having non-minority group membership. Dif- 
ferences were also attributed to the greater number of Mexican children 
having Title I rather than non-Title I status. These data are supportive 
of the findings in Table l4 which reported more Ttile I migrant than 
non-Title I migrant children. Negroes comprised the largest minority 
group among both Title I and non-Title I pupils. Table l6 reports these 



data. 



- 7 - 



TABLE 16 



Percentage of Combined Title I non-Title I 
Pupils Having Minority Group Membership 



Minority Group 


Title I 


non-Txtle I % 


(non^membership ) 


89.37 


92.25 


American Indian 


.33 


1.05 


Negro 


6.31 


5M 


Oriental 


.33 


.08 


Cuban 


0.00 


.07 


Mexican 


3.65 


.32 


Puerto Rican 


0.00 


.08 



Hote: Appendix C: Paart I, question 23; Part II, question 1 

N = 1636 



All chi square values for Title I x minority group x strata, non- 
Title I X minority group x strata, and Title I non-Title I x Mnority 
group X strata vere highly significant (p<^.00l). The greatest proportion 
of minority group members vere found in strata T and 9 vith the exception 
of those identified as #aerican Indian. The distribution of Title I 
non-Title I minority group membership cross strata is shovn in Table IT. 




-. 8 - 



TABLE IT 

Distribution of Minority Groups Across Sttata: Percentage of Total 
Membership Found in Each Stratm for both Title I & non»Title I 

Pupil Population 



Minority Group 




1 


strata 

2 3 

I . ... . 


k 


American Indian 




10.53 


0.00 


15.79 


31.58 


Negro 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


U.35 


Oriental 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Cuban 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


Mexican 




0.00 


6.25 


6.25 


0.00 


Puerto Rican 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Minority Group 






strata 








5 


6 


7 


9 


American Indian 




5*26 


5.26 


0.00 


31.58 


N«^gro 




1+.35 


6.52 


23.91 


65.22 


Oriental 




0.00 


0,00 


0.00 


100.00 


Cuban 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Mexican 




0.00 


25.00 


50.00 


12.50 


Puerto Rican 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 



Note: Appendix C: Part I, cuestion 23: Part II, question 1 

N a 169 k 



When only Title I pupils having minority group membership were canpared 
in strata T and 9, several patterns emerged. The greatest proportion of 
Title I Negro pupils was found in stratum 9. An equal number of Mexican 
and Oriental children was also found in stratum 9» Negro and Mexican 
children were distributed in a ratio of about 3/2 in stratum 7* No 
Title I pupils were identified as American Indian, Cuban or Puerto Rican 
in eigher stratiaa 7 or 9. The percentage of students in each minority 
group with strata 7 and 9 is reported in Table I8, 



o 




-9 



TABLE 18 

Percentage of Negro, Oriental and 
Children in Strata T and 9 



Minority Group Stratum 



Stratum 9 



Negro 58.35 84. 3^^ 
Oriental 0.00 8.33 
Mexican 41.65 8.33 



Note: Appendix C: Part I, question 23*° Part II, question 1 

H * 44 



Neglected, delinquent and migrant children were distributed across 
strata as shown in Table 19* These data should be viewed with caution 
as the N in each category was extremely small. Identifying delinquency in 
grades 2,4,6 appears to be a rather premature assumption as only 1 child 
comprised the entire sample which fell in stratum 9* As expected, no 
significant chi square values were found between groups of children or 
within strata. 



TABLE 19 



Distribution of Negleetf.d^ Delf.nquent and Migrant 
Title I and non-Title I Children in Grades 2,4,6; 
Percentage in Each Category Across Strata 



Strata 


Neglected 


Delinquent 


Migrant 


1 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


2 


11.11 


0.00 


14.29 


3 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


4 


33.33 


0.00 


14.29 


5 


22.22 


0,00 


0.00 


6 


11.11 


0.00 


14.29 


7 


0.00 


0.00 


14,29 


9 


22.22 


100.00 


42.86 



Note: Appitndix C: Part I, question 29 ;. Part II, question 1 
N « 17 



o 



Teachers were asked to identify their pupils* ni^st immediate school- 

related needs. Findings revealed significant differences between the 

perception of needs of Title I and non-Title I pupils (p^t^.OOl) for grades 

« 

2, U, 6, Weeds have been rsiik ordered for Title I and ncn-Title I pupils 
in grades 2, 4, 6. These aure shown in Table 20. 



TABLE 20 

Rank Ordering of Teachers* Perception of Weeds 
of Title I 8UQd non-Title I Pupils in grades 
2,4,6: Percentage Falling in Each Categoiy 





Title I 


non- 


-Title I 


Rank 


1 in 


Weed 


% in 


Weed 




category- 




category 




1 


35.45 


Indiv. Instruction- 


17.94 


IndiT. Instruction- 






Readins 


14.85 


Reading 


2 


20. OT 


Indiv. Instruction- 


Indiv. Instruction- 






Academic 




Arithmetic 


3 


12.04 


Indiv. Instruction- 


11.53 


Indiv. Instruction- 






Aritlimetic 




Acad<jmie 


4 


9.03 


Psychological or 


4.63 


Psydiological or 






Psychiatric Counseling"' 




Psychiatric Counseling 


5 


1.6T 


More Adequate Diet 


2.03 


Eye libcamination 


6 


1.6T 


Eye Exas-nination 


1.54 


More Adriuate Diet 


T 


1.34 


Physician *3 Services 


1.06 


Dentfil Care 


8 


1.00 


Dental Care 


.89 


PHy6lcian*s Services 

" in 




17.73 


none of above 


45.54 


none of above 



Wote: Appendix C: Part II » question 1; Part IV, question 3 

W « 1531 



Findings suggest that the needs of Title I and non-Title I pupils were 
essentially similar; however, more Title I than non-Title I pupils were 



identified aa having school related needs in all categories* For example, 

f 

inaividual reading instruction was a primary need with both Title I and 
non-Title I pupils, yet almost twice as many Title I ah non-Title I 
pupils were felt to need individualized instruction in reading. Findings 
were similar in the area of individual academic instruction and in the 
area of psychological and psychiatric counseling; approximately twice as 
many Title X as non-Title I pupils were seen as needing individual academic 
instruction and psychological services . Few pupils were seen as having 

needs related to physical health. 

Teachers were also asked how they would spend their time if given 
an hour of free time per school day for the purpose of working exclusively 
with the Title I or non-Title I pupil. Significant differences (p<.00l) 
were found in the ways teachers would spend their time with the Title I 
or non-Title I pupil. Structure of the question required a response 
in both academic and non-academic areas. Those data were combined to give 
h total of 29 "areas of concentration" which represent all possible com- 
binations of academic choice. 

Data analysis did not provide infoj lation as to how much each indivi- 
dual academic or non-academic score contributed to the total score when 
variables were combined, however, the following observations were made. 

The majority of teachers feel that extra time should be spent with Title X 
and non-Title I pupils in remedial reading skills, primarily in the area 
of ccanprehension and vocabulary. Teachers preferred to spend time with the 
Title I pupil not only in reading remediation but in the non-academic 
areas of classroom behaviors and child-child relationships. Psychological 
health and positive attitudes toward school work and peers were more 



^Appendix C; Part IV, question 2 



characteristic of the non-Title I than Title I pupil according to teachers* 
chv’jice of ’’areas of concentration.” This last observation would be sup- 
portive of the finding that more Title I than non-Title I pupils had needs 
in the area of psychological and psychiatric counseling. Rank ordering 
of ’’areas of concentration” for Title I and non-Title I pupils are shown 
in Table 21 and 22. 

TABLE 21 

Rank Ordering of Areas Where Teachers Would Prefer 



Rank 

(all cate- 
gories ) 


Rank Rank (non- Percent 

(academic academic falling in 
areas ) areas ) category 


Description 


1 


1 




18. 40 


Reading comprehension 


2 

3 


2 




”05 

7.99 


Reading comprehension, classroom behaviors 
Reading vocabulary 


k 


3 




5.90 


Number concepts 


5 

6 


4 




5.90 

5.21 


Reading comprehension, Child-dhild relationships 
Arithmetic ccMputations 


7 

8 


5 




~k.l7 
4. IT 


Reading vocab., classroom behaviors 
Speech 


9 

10 
11 


6 




3.13 

3.13 

3.13 


Arithmetic comput . , child-child relationships 
Reading vocabulary, child-child relationships 
Another reading area 


12 




1 


2.78 ^ 


Classroom behaviors 


13 

Ih 

15 

16 


7 




2.08 

2.08 

2.08 

1.74 


Arithmetic comput. , school citizenship 
Other Arith. material, school citizenship 
Reading Vocab. , school citizenship 
Other arithmetic material 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

[ 23 

24 

25 

26 




2 


“TTtS 

1.39 

1.39 

1.04 

1.04 

1.04 

1.04 

1.04 

.69 


Reading comprehension, school citizenship 
Number concepts, child-child relationship 
Another reading area, class behaviors 
Number concepts, class behaviors 
Number concepts, school citizenship 
Other arith. material, child-child relationship 
Another reading area, child-child relationship 
Child-child relationships 
School citizenship 




3 


.^9 


Other arith. material, class behavior 


27 

! 28 
29 






.35 

.35 

.00 

(6.6o) 


Speech, school citizenship 
Speech, child-child relationships 
Another reading area, school citizenship 
(None of the above) 



Note: Appendix C: Part II, question 1, Part IV, question 2. 

♦♦Reported in Table 20. 






o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 22 



Rank Ordering of Areas where Teachers would Prefer to 
Spend Extra Time with non-Title I Students 



Rank 

(academic 
areas ) 


Rank Percent 

(non- falling in 

academic category* 
areas ) 


Oescri-Dtion 


1 




12.19 


Reading comprehension 


2 




9.63 


Arithmetic computation 


3 




5.20 


Readi?^ vocabtilary 


h 




06 


Another reading aiea 


5^ 




^-.6o 


Other arithmetic material 


6 




3.T5 

3.6t 


Reading comprehension, classroom behaviors 
Number concepts 




1 


3“.50 

2.98 


Reading comprehension, child-child relation 
Child-child relationships 


7 




27&T'*' 

2.47 


Reading comprehension, school citizenship 
Speech 




2 




Classroom behaviors 




3 


2.22 

2.13 

2.05 

1.79 

1.62 

1.36 

1.28 

1.28 

1.19 

1.02 


Arith. Computations, child-child relationship 
Arith. computations, school citizenship 
Reading vocabulary, classroom behaviors 
Reading vocabulary, child-child relationship 
Number concepts , classroom behaviors 
Humber concepts, ciild-child relationship 
Other arith. material, classroom behavior 
Other erith. material. Child-child relationship 
Another reading area, child-child relationship 
School citizensh.ip 



Rank 



gories ) 



2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Ih 

15 

16 
IT 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
2k 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 



.85 

.85 

..77 

.68 

M 

.26 

(20.72 



Note: Appendix C: Part II, question 1; Part IV, question 2. 



Speech, child-child relationships 
Spe ch, classroom beheviors 
Pce-dng Tocebulery, school citizenship 
Another reading area, classroom "behaviors 
Number concepts, school citizenship 
Speech, school citizenship 
Other arith, material, school citizenship 
None of the above) 



T/fhen teachers* choice of areas of concentration vas evaluated in terms 
of specific need, findings revealed differences in response according to 
Title I status, non-Title I status and grade level. Areas of concentration 
are also more variable for the ncn-Title X pupJlil than for the Title I 
pupil; this would appear to be a function of the identification of the non- 

I 

Title I pupiL as one with fewer problems, thiis areas of concentration are 
more difficult to discriminate. 

Teachers preferred to teach reading vocabulary skills to pupils 
needing reading remediation in grades 2 and J4; as need for vocabulary 
skills decreased across grade levels, need for teaching reading compre- 
hension increased. A similar pattern was observed in pupils needing 
individual Instruction in arithmetic. Teachers preferred teaching 
number concepts in the earlier grades; arithmetic computation wan a 
major area of emphasis by grade 6. 

Needs for Individual academic instruction also reflected similar 
curriculum across grades. These findings are reported in Tables 23, 24 
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For pupils needing psychologicel and psychiatric counseling, the 
initial impression of areas of concentration is contradictory. Data in 
Table 26 suggests that teachers are more concerned about psychological 
services for the non-Title I pupil thuix for the Title I pupil. This con- 
clusion is incorrect. Closer analysis of these data shows that academic 
areas of concentration are weighted so heavily for the Title I child that 
he is seen primarily within the context of acadeisiic rather than non- 
academic need. Actually^ needs for psychiatric and psychological counseling 
for the Title I pupil are twice that of the non-Title I pupil.* * Teachers 
apparently recognize these needs of the Title I pupil in the area of psy- 
chological and psychiatric counseling but tend to respond in terms of their 
own abilities for working with the child. 

Nevertheless, more Title I pupils than non-Title I pupils in grades 
2, 4, 6, participated in programs treating social, emotional and disciplinary 
problems. Table 27 shows the percentage of students receiving help from 
pupil services. 



TABLE 27 



Percentage of Title I and non-Title I pupils who Participated 
in I%6^ams '.treating Sociar., Emotional, sind Disciplinary Problems** 



Type of Participation in Program 



Yes, as a part, 
of the regular 
personnel ser- 
vices provided 
to any pupil in 
this school dis- 
trict 



Yes, as a part 
of a special 
compensatory 
pupil personnel 
service 



Yes, but don't 
know source 
of help 



No 



Title I 10.96 



5 . 1 ^ 



.3U 



non-Title I 3.^9 



2.13 




^*Ths largest pereentage in each category is underlined. 
Note? also see Appendix C: Part II, IV, question 1. 

X of 16.1*7128 (p<,0l) 

N * ll*66 

*See Table 20 



83.56 

93.i|4 



Although the chi square value in Table 27 is attributed mostly to the 
large percentage of Title I and non-Title I pupils who did not receive pupil 
services, the percentage of Title I and non-Title I pupils receiving psy- 
chological services compares favorable with pupils identified as having 
needs in this area. Again, the data is somewhat misleading as the need- 
pupil services relationship is within the context of perceived or recognized 
needs. These data do not acknowledge the etiology of the learning dis- 
ability which is frequently psychological in character and tmdiagnosed 
or treated except in terms of academic remediation. One must conclude 
that the need-pupil service relationship is discrete and somewhat super- 
ficial. A more meaningful implication of these data is that needs are not 
being met. 



UNIT 2: THE TITLE I INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AND THE TITLE I STUDENT 



Of those Title I students participating in academic compensatory 
programs involving reading, 

Q% were in reading programs in a 1-1 relationship, 

50/? were in reading programs with 2-5 pupils, 

3h% were in reading programs with 6-15 pupils, 

6% were in reading programs with l6-25 pupils , 

2% were in reading programs with 26 or more pupils. 



Of those Title I students enrolled in the above reading programs, 

k% were in programs lasting less than 6 weeks per year, 
12% were in programs lasting 6-12 weeks per year, 
l6% were in programs lasting 13-24 weeks per year, 

68/? were in programs lasting 25 or more weeks per year. 

Of those Title I students enrolled in arithmetic programs. 



2% were in arithmetic programs 
21^ were in arithmetic programs 
30% were in arithmetic programs 
30% were in arithmetic programs 
17^ were in arithmetic programs 



in a 1-1 relationship, 
with 2-5 pupils, 
with 6-15 pupils, 
with 16-25 pupils, 
with 26 or more pupils. 
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ot those Title I students enrolled in the above arithmetic programs , 

11^ were in programs lasting less than 6 weekj, 

22^5 were in programs lasting 6-12 w^«;ks per year, 

10% were in programs lasting 13-Sh weeks per year, 

37% were in prograras laE sing 25 or more we^^ks per year. 

Of those Title I pupils enrolled in the English Usage programs, 

k% were in English Usage prograras in a 1-1 relationship 
22^ were in English Usage programs with 2-5 pupils, 

3^/^ were in English Usage programs with 6-15 pupils, 

28^ were in English Usage programs with 16-25 pupils, 

12^ were in English Usage programs with 26 or more pupils. 

Of those Title I pupils enrolled in the above English Usage program, 

10^ were in progi'ams lasting less than 6 weeks per year, 

20^ were in programs lasting 6-12 weeks per year, 

V3% were in programs lasting 13-2l4 weeks per year, 

55^ were in programs lasting 25 or more weeks per year. 

Of those Title I pupils participaitng in other academic programs, 

18^ were in other academic programs in a 1-1 relationship, 
l6^ were in other academic prograras with 2-5 pupils, 

19^ were in other academic programs with 6-15 pupils, 

28^ were in other academic programs with 26 or more pupils. 

Of those Title I pupils enrolled in the above .'academic programs, 

15^ were in programs lasting less thrm 6 weeks , 

23^ were in programs lasting 6-12 weeks per year, 

19^ were in programs lasting 13-2^+ weeks per year, 

h3% vere in programs lasting 25 or more weeks per year. 



To summarize, the greatest porcentagG of Title I pupils enrolled 
in reading programs were in very small classes (2-5 pupils) lasting at 
least two thirds of the regular school year. The majority of Title I pupils 
enrolled in arithmetic programs were in classes of moderate to large size 
(6-15, 16-25 pupils) lasting at least two thirds of the regular school 
year. Most Title I pupils enrolled in English Usege programs were in classes 
within the moderate size range (2-5, 6-15, l6~25 pupils). English Usage pr6- 
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